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"R. GRAVES was still in bed when I called next day, but
after a rather good line of reasons for wanting to see him I was
taken to his quarters by Dr, Turner, an assistant*
"This young man says he's a medical student in need of a job/'
he began by way of introduction. "No bad habits, dependable,
handy with tools and a first-class painter. And he's willing to work
and wait for his pay until the Legislature meets."
Dr, Graves looked at me sharply. "Well, that sounds promising,
anyway. Sit down; tell me something about yourself. Where are
you from? Just how much do you know about painting?"
What I really knew, when combined with what I convinced
him I could quickly learn, was enough to warrant giving me a
trial Next morning I began painting the wards, an endless job
at which I worked intermittently with one or more patients as
helpers for more than a year, After the first month I was carried
on the books as a male nurse, there being an appropriation for
that service, but as yet no appointment to the job. This, and the
fact that I was, in intent at least, a medical student, gave me a
standing different from that of the regulation asylum employee,
not necessarily higher, but with more privileges, which I was
careful not to abuse. By days I was a painter, but I loafed and
soon also worked in the pharmacy, studied chemistry and physics
along with pharmacology and materia medica, watched an
occasional minor operation, made myself generally useful* The
experience gave me an insight into one of life's most pitiable
tragedies with which I was entirely unacquainted, and in which
I ftmnd a deep and lasting interest.
The South-western "Insane Asylum," as such institutions were
commonly known before mental derangements were recognized
as diseases to be treated in hospitals, was situated behind a sloping
lawn overlooking miles of lonely chaparral. Off to one side,
beyond a fringe of scrawny willows marking the San Antonio
River, the crumbling walls and tower of an abandoned two-
Mission seemed to watch cynically over
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